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Willard  L.  Metcalf  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  in  1858.  He  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  of  George  L.  Brown  of  Boston 
and  also  studied  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  development  from  a  painter  of 
conventional  salon  pictures  to  leadership 
among  native  landscape  painters  was  his. 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  realize  just 
when  the  crisis  comes  in  their  vocation¬ 
al  lives.  But  Metcalf  knew  when  it  came 
to  him.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  his 
great  nature  that  he  was  able  to  put  his 
finger  definitely  on  the  moment  when  the 
past  was  really  behind  him  with  all  his 
accomplishments  and  the  future  his  to 
make  what  he  would  of  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained  as  to  the  practice  of  his 
craft  in  thirty  years  of  widely  diversified 
experience,  occupation,  work. 

In  1904  he  did  something  more  than 
begin  the  creation  of  his  own  renaissance. 
He  compelled  men,  by  sheer  brilliancy  of 
this  new  achievement,  to  forget  what  had 
been  and  only  remember  him  who  was 
among  the  first  three  or  four  American 
landscape  painters. 

George  L.  Brown  was  a  man  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  if  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  a 
profound  respect  for  the  integrity  of  art 
and  truth.  Through  the  medium  of  his 
teaching  Metcalf  learned  how  to  define 
the  character  of  a  tree  in  every  detail  by 
good  craftsmanship. 

He  became  a  popular  illustrator  of  the 
7 0’s  and  80’s,  for  on  painting  one  could 
not  live.  In  1887  he  was  able  to  go  to 
Paris.  In  accordance  with  the  accepted 
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tradition  he  entered  Julien’s  and  studied 
under  Boulanger  and  Lefebre.  He  had  a 
canvas  accepted  by  the  Salon  in  ’88  and 
returned  to  New  York,  a  “figure  man.” 
He  did  well  in  a  material  sense,  illustra¬ 
ting  and  painting  figure  subjects.  He  was 
growing  in  technical  achievements,  win¬ 
ning  medals  at  various  exhibitions. 

In  1903  he  came  to  a  great  decision 
about  his  life  as  an  artist,  which  resulted 
in  his  spending  a  year  in  eastern  Maine. 
His  return  heralded  the  new  Metcalf 
wdth  twenty-one  canvases  of  nature.  It 
was  to  Brown  that  Metcalf  owed  his  bas¬ 
ic  knowledge  of  tree  forms  and  some- 
tiling  of  that  quality  of  respect  for  “the 
verities  of  the  New  England  landscape.” 
Its  coloring,  so  personal,  so  intensely 
American,  is  a  part  of  this  truth,  and 
w7as  Metcalf’s  choicest  possession. 

His  lovely,  tender,  yet  brilliant  trees 
in  his  Maine  studies  reflect  a  sympathy 
alert  and  penetrating — the  very  soul  of 
American  landscape.  Naturalist  and  poet, 
the  finest  painter  of  New  England  coun¬ 
tryside,  he  has  given  us  exquisite  beaut} 
of  color  and  perfection  of  realism  in  the 
tones  of  a  flowing  stream,  isolated  barns, 
solitary  trees ;  the  characteristic  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  hills,  snow  scenes,  so  faith¬ 
ful  to  facts,  the  remarkable  knowledge 
of  tree  forms,  reveal  a  man  who 
triumphed  in  his  own  renaissance. 

:  So  is  the  history  of  American  Art 
writing  itself  under  our  very  eyes.  Gen¬ 
ius  does  not  arrive  full  blown,  for  after 
all  genius  is  patience  personified.  He 
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paints  in  a  personal  and  sincere  way,  into 
which  he  puts  his  whole  heart.  He 
adored  nature  and  his  work  reflects  his 
moods. 

After  his  death,  March  9,  1925,  when 
his  will  was  made  public,  it  was  found 
that  he  authorized  his  executors  “to  de¬ 
stroy  any  paintings  which  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  you  may  deem  for  the  best  interest 
of  my  estate  should  be  destroyed.”  As  a 
result  many  of  Metcalf’s  student  period 
works  were  burned  and  demolished. 

This  was  a  great  pity,  for  such  a  col¬ 
lection  would  have  been  very  valuable  to 
students.  The  burden  upon  the  executors 
was  too  great.  Who  were  they  that  they 
should  say  what  was  unworthy? 

However,  this  proved  that  Metcalf 
had  an  everyday  sentiment  towards  his 
work.  He  rarely  permitted  anything  but 
what  he  considered  his  best  to  go  from 


A  PLA 

The  morning  dawns,  blue  lavender, 
dusted  with  gold,  and  hung  with  a  heavy 
cloak  of  sparkling  dew.  The  spiders  weave 
their  web  of  diamonds  where  the  sun 
will  coax  them  most.  From  somewhere 
among  the  shadowy  hills  a  bell  chimes 
softly,  calling  to  all  good  people.  A  de¬ 
cided  boom  from  the  Duomo  answers, 
and  as  by  a  signal,  chimes  from  every¬ 
where  mingle  in  one  harmonious  call.  It 
vibrates  through  the  valleys  persistingly, 
then  distantly  and  yearningly,  and  finally, 
just  a  sweet  echo  dying  away  as  tho  it 
were  loath  to  end. 

By  magic,  the  sun  dispels  the  mist  un¬ 
til  even  the  snow-capped  Alps  on  the 
horizon  become  clear  to  the  eye.  The 
red  roofs  of  houses  and  the  salmon  and 
blue  tints  of  the  walls  seem  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sky. 

Settled  slightly  north  of  the  historic 
Piave  and  south  of  the  Lombardy  plains, 
the  small  town  lies  content  in  the  secret 
of  its  richness.  History,  romance  and 
tradition  breath  from  every  quaint  tem¬ 
ple,  crumbling  castle  or  trench  hole  cruel¬ 
ly  slashed  on  the  velvety  green  plains. 

This  is  Vittorio  Vene — peaceful  and 
serene,  ready  to  burst  into  a  song  of 
thanks  for  its  very  being. 

It  is  Monday — Market  Day — here,  a 
day  of  festivity,  of  haranguing,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  provisions. 


his  studio,  and  on  many  occasions  re¬ 
called  works  from  his  exhibitions  which 
he  either  altered  or  destroyed. 

Mr.  Metcalf  feared  that  inferior 
paintings  would  circulate  among  collec¬ 
tors  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation. 
Once  he  demanded  “The  Golden  Screen,” 
one  of  his  most  famous  paintings,  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  until  he 
could  improve  it.  Already  it  had  won 
the  Temple  gold  medal  of  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Buenos 
Aires  Exposition  Gold  Medal. 

Truly  Metcalf  is  an  inspiring  influence 
and  the  story  of  his  achievements  reads 
like  a  myth.  They  reveal  a  great  truth ; 
if  you  know  yourself  sufficiently,  the 
making  or  breaking  of  your  talents  is 
entirely  up  to  yourself. 

Jeanne  E.  Kantor 


I  LOVE 

Passing  along  the  shady  passages  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  market  place,  one  meets  sights 
most  amusing.  Mountain  peasants 
dressed  in  rugged  home-spun,  carrying 
upon  their  backs  horn-shaped  baskets 
filled  with  hand-made  wooden  utensils — 
salt  pounders,  bowls,  spoons,  and  scoops ; 
“contadini”  from  the  plains,  smelling  de¬ 
liciously  of  fresh  soil,  clatter  along  in 
their  wooden  shoes,  with  willow  baskets ; 
peasants  from  other  towns  in  velvet  knee 
breeches  and  hats  at  rakish  angles,  drive 
herds  of  cattle  to  market;  a  hardy  coun¬ 
try  woman  drives  a  mule  whose  back  is 
packed  with  faggots.  Many  come  from 
market  carrying  packages  wrapped  in 
orange  papers,  or  butter  carefully  folded 
in  green  leaves,  or  perhaps  pulling  home 
a  stubborn  heifer.  Everyone  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  having  all  day  to  do  it 
in,  do  not  hurry,  but  is  perfectly  willing 
to  stop  and  chat  with  a  friend. 

One  passes  cafes  and  is  greeted  with 
strong  aromas  of  coffee  or  mint.  There 
are  men  sitting  at  the  rustic  tables — 
some  having  a  breakfast  of  black  coffee 
and  bread,  others  leisurely  sipping  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  still  others  arguing  heatedly 
and  do.ng  mathematics  all  over  the  top 
of  the  table.  Then  one  passes  gardens — 
formal  ones,  with  rare  trees,  blossoms, 

( Continued  on  page  seven ) 
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and  fragrant  perfumes — single  ones,  with 
lots  of  moss  violets  and  clinging  vines ; 
paiatial  homes  perforated  with  porticos 
and  courtyards ;  modest  homes  with  their 
brilliant  roofs  and  faintly  colored  walls. 

Arriving  at  the  market  place,  one  sees 
everyth  ng  on  display,  from  fresh  butter 
and  shoe  strings  to  fine  linens  and  cows. 
On  one  side  there  are  piles  of  round 
mountain  cheeses.  Growing  curious,  one 
goes  near.  The  twinkly-eyed  man  offers 
a  sample.  It  is  very  delicious  and  one 
doesn’t  in  the  least  mind  sampling  the 
rest.  About  curious  toys  and  bright  whis¬ 
tles  a  multitude  of  black-aproned  lads 
are  crowded.  Little  boys  in  blue  with 
delightful  baskets  of  ciclamini  cling  to 
one’s  arm  begging — “Please  won’t  you 
buy  a  little  bunch? — only  twenty  cen- 
tesimi.”  Groups  of  olive-clad  soldiers, 
on  leave,  fill  the  air  with  ardent  love 
songs  accompanied  by  a  guitar.  And  here 
and  there  where  groups  are  most  dense, 
one  sees  grim  black-shirted  Fascisti  en¬ 
forcing  order. 

Leading  upward  and  away  from  the 
market  is  a  narrow,  rough,  winding  road. 
It  smells  of  tradition,  crumbling  walls 
and  hidden  treasures.  Temptation  is 
strong. 

One  passes  a  crumbling  tower  peeping 
above  fallen  battlements.  The  heart 
thrills,  and  one  notes  in  his  mind  that 
tomorrow  this  is  the  place  to  visit.  Re¬ 
gretfully  one  passes  a  delightful  old 
flour  mill,  green  with  moss  and  weeds 
and  ever  so  ancient.  Rounding  a  corner 
one  sees  an  Immaculate  Conception,  with 
her  feet  covered  by  beautiful,  dewy,  wild 
flowers,  set  in  a  rugged  niche. 

Hovering  into  view  is  Pasta  house,  giv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  never  having  been 
finished — so  rough  is  it ;  but  what  catches 
your  attention  most  is  a  pomegranate 
tree  struggling  out  from  a  crack  between 
the  house  and  the  wall.  It  wiggles  up 
and  ends  in  a  shower  of  bright  red 
pomegranates. 

Ahead  of  one  there  is  a  range  of 
purple  mountains.  On  nearing  it,  it  sep¬ 
arates  as  if  by  magic,  and  one  goes 
through  a  narrow  passage  walled  in  on 
either  side  by  mountains.  Further  on, 
the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  dug  up 
and  in  its  place  put  a  lake,  deep  and  still, 
and  green,  streaked  by  an  arrow  of  blue 
where  the  sky  is  more  strongly  reflected. 


One  imagines  Tasso  peering  into  it  and 
thinking  “Vague  soul,  burn  and  hope,” — 
one  leaves  a  part  of  oneself  at  this,  spot 
and  makes  way  thoughtfully  upward  to¬ 
ward  a  little  church.  Reaching  it,  sounds 
of  chanting  are  heard.  One  walks  softly 
to  its  door.  On  it  is  rudely  painted  two 
cows  pulling  a  load  of  hay.  The  marvel¬ 
ous  thing  about  the  cows  is  their  leisure¬ 
ly  walk  down  the  steep  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  a  most  impossible  manner.  It 
is  amusing  and  one  asks  an  old  lady  who 
chances  to  pass,  what  its  meaning  may  be 
— she  tells  you. 

Upon  the  mountain  there  is  a  road 
leading  to  a  valley  on  the  other  side, 
where  there  are  pastures  and  villages. 
Years  ago,  a  pair  of  cows  were  draw¬ 
ing  a  load  of  hay  home.  They  strayed 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  mountain  and 
disappeared.  But  what  a  miracle  it  was, 
that  instead  of  crashing  down,  they 
walked  as  on  the  smoothest  road.  The 
owner  found  them  grazing  placidly  below 
with  not  a  stalk  of  hay  lost.  San  Furi- 
ano,  they  claimed,  wrought  this  miracle, 
and  to  his  memory  they  built  the  little 
church.  Once  a  year  the  people  come 
in  processions  up  this  wonder  hill  to  do 
him  homage. 

Reaching  a  clover-scented  field,  one 
crosses  towards  a  funny  box-like  house 
with  a  terra  cotta  roof  patched  with 
slate.  The  harvest  smell  is  in  the  air 
and  one  knows  before  arriving  that 
somewhere  someone  is  crushing  grapes. 
There  are  clusters  and  clusters  of  bright 
yellow  corn,  lying  about  by  its  sheathes, 
drying  for  next  year’s  seed.  There  are 
racks  of  honey  grapes  drying  in  the 
hot  sun.  The  bees  are  swarming,  caus¬ 
ing  a  pleasant  hum.  The  courtyard  is 
void  of  life;  the  kitchen  door  is  open, 
but  within  all  is  deserted,  save  a  little 
chick  that  is  wandering  aimlessly  about. 
A  heavy  black  pot  is  hanging  on  the 
chain  in  the  fireplace  where  a  fire  is 
smouldering ;  a  pleasant  fragrance  of 
spice  reaches  one’s  nostrils. 

But  yonder  the  sun  is  setting  and  one 
hurries  to  gain  the  peak. 

The  glory  of  a  sunset  in  Italy !  All 
the  brilliant  jewels  of  fairy  land  crushed 
in  powder,  and  then  blown  into  clouds 
across  the  sky ! 

Livia  Tonon 
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Now  the  day  is  over, 

Work  is  drawing  nigh , 

Shadozvs  of  the  evening 
Steal  across  the  sky. 

In  this  simple  parody  is  my  message 
conveyed.  The  year  is  done — June  is 
drawing  near — and  work  on  the  last  “Art 
Gum”  is  over. 

As  a  friend  and  small  child  has  the 
school  paper  seemed.  Its  struggles  thru 
the  years  to  grow  and  become  worthy  of 
note  is  gradually  being  realized. 

This  year,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  and  faculty,  it  has  endeavored  to 


go  further  upward  and  forward ;  and  by 
the  aid  and  guidance  of  the  members  of 
the  staff,  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 
To  them  I  repeat  that  phrase,  “Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servants.” 

It  has  been  a  joy  to  work  and  play  with 
them,  and  I’m  sure  the  future  editors  of 
1927  will  have  as  equally  happy  times. 
To  them,  as  to  the  ancient  Greek  run¬ 
ners,  is  passed  the  torch  of  shedding  light, 
and  the  spurring  words  of  “Carry  on!” 

Carry  On ! 

•  Phyllis  Randle. 


LIFE 


It  is  a  failing,  perhaps,  that  colleges 
tend  to  idealize  and  theorize  about  life. 
Not  often  are  we  brought  to  look  upon 
the  struggles  and  battles  that  await  us, 
the  thud  with  which  we  descend  to  earth 
to  “sell”  ourselves. 

Our  Wednesday  assemblies  have  been 
very  rich  in  the  list  of  distinguished  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  addressed  us,  such  guests 
as  Henry  Jewett,  Cyrus  Dallin,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Griggs,  Mr.  A.  J.  Phillpot,  Mr. 
Charles  Connick,  and  other  notables. 
They  have  preached  being  true  to  ideals, 
to  live  sincere,  honest  lives ;  they  have 
propelled  us  toward  loftier  aspirations. 
They  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  pitfalls, 
the  crookedness,  the  pettinesses  of  the 
world  about  us.  They  leave  it  rather 
for  us  to  receive  it  first  hand,  the  bitter 
disillusionment  such  as  “you  have  no  ex¬ 
perience,”  “you  are  too  young,”  and  for 
such  of  us  who  hold  our  heads  too  far 
above  the  earth,  “forget  your  degree.” 
Perhaps  if  we  were  warned,  if  the  world 
was  not  so  ideally  painted,  our  reaction 
after  leaving  the  security  of  our  training 
days  would  not  suffer  such  serious  read¬ 
justments. 

Schopenhauer  says  that  life  oscillates 
between  pain  and  boredom.  That  is  too 


radical  and  morbid  a  statement  to  accept 
in  the  full  flush  of  our  youthful  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ambition ;  rather  let  us  turn  to 
Emerson  who  believes  that  “life  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lessons  which  must  be  lived  to 
be  understood.” 

Our  school  life  has  been  a  full  one,  to 
many  of  us  it  has  meant  sacrifice,  de¬ 
nials,  yet  with  all  the  apparent  giving 
up  of  play  and  fun  it  has  been  a  world 
apart  from  our  lives’  next  chapter.  We 
all  but  fail  to  appreciate  the  serenity  and 
pleasure  of  our  school  life  now  most 
passed,  yet  the  future  cannot  be  evaded 
and  we  do  not  desire  to  avoid  it. 

Genius  is  patience ;  genius  is  as  much 
perspiration  as  inspiration.  Hard  work, 
work,  and  more  work  is  the  real  secret 
of  happy  success,  that  is,  success  whose 
fruits  will  be  cherished  and  appreciated. 

Get  all  the  experiences  you  can,  go 
thru  adventures  constantly,  seek  them, 
searching  for  mental  enrichment  and 
stimulus.  Life  must  not  be  too  strong 
for  you,  it  takes  life  to  love  life. 

“For  all  your  days  prepare, 

And  meet  them  ever  alike ; 

When  you  are  the  anvil,  bear — 

When  you  are  the  hammer,  strike.” 

J.  E.  Kantor 
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THE  “NEW”  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
THEATRE 


The  so-called  new  movement  in  the 
theatre  has  become  an  even  newer  move¬ 
ment  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the 
leading  stage  designers  of  fifteen  coun¬ 
tries,  recently  exhibited  in  New  York. 

ihe  international  Theatre  Exhibit, 
sponsored  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  Province- 
town  Playhouse,  Greenwich  Village  The¬ 
atre  and  the  Neighborhood  playhouse, 
was  held  in  the  New  Steinway  Building 
on  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City,  from 
March  6-22.  Two  entire  floors  were 
devoLed  to  the  exhibition  of  models,  de¬ 
signs  and  photographs. 

Upon  entering  the  exhibit,  one  was  im¬ 
mediately  aware  of  the  “new”  note  that 
was  being  struck  in  stage  designing. 
Even  to  the  catalogue  which  was  “new” 
to  absurdity — with  its  pages  composed, 
some  vertically,  some  horizontally  and 
some  a  combination  of  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  composition  on  the  same  page. 

The  recent  past  has  had  its  styliza¬ 
tion  and  expressionism,  introduced  by 
Gorden  Craig  and  Adolphe  Appia,  and 
developed  thru  the  Little  Theatre  Move¬ 
ment.  With  stylization,  designers  found 
that  the  general  effect  was  enhanced  if 
details  such  as  doors,  arches,  windows, 
etc.,  were  exaggerated  and  presented  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  would  appear  in  real  life. 

The  Expressionist  did  not  attempt  to 
represent  these  elements  as  the  stylist 
would  do,  but  with  columns,  pylons, 
platforms,  etc.,  sought  to  suggest  every¬ 
thing  rather  than  present  it. 

Probably  the  World  War  and  modern 
machinery  is  responsible  for  the  new  ele¬ 
ment,  “Constructivism,”  which  is  aopear- 
ing  in  the  theatre,  particularly  of  Russia. 
W’th  “hook  and  ladder”  settings,  skeleton 
outlines,  winding  ramps  and  platforms, 
the  constructivist  believes  that  he  can  give 
a  desired  architectural,  constructive  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  settings. 

Europe  is  also  contributing  the  ma- 
chine-*h°atre  with  its  mechanical  puppets 
supplanting  the  actor.  Probably  much  of 
this  type  of  work  is  sincere,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  of  it  is  insincere,  for  the 
designer  with  no  conception  of  his  prob¬ 
lem,  but  knowing  that  this  tvpe  of  work 
is  stylish — wants  to  be  (as  Napoleon  said 
of  God)  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  ar¬ 


tillery. 

Borne  of  the  abstract  models  composed 
very  beautifully,  but  I  must  say  that 
from  an  art  standpoint,  the  constructivist 
settings  were  far  from  bemg  “things  of 
beauty.” 

One  abstract  model,  a  project  for  a 
stage  using  mirrors,  by  Raiatowsky, 
seemed  hopelessly  absurd  with  its  sim¬ 
ple  abstract  forms,  like  a  child’s  building 
blocks,  completely  boxed  in  by  mirrors. 
Before  photographing  this  model  it 
seemed  that  the  camera,  the  room  and 
myself  would  be  reflected  in  the  mirror 
— but  when  I  viewed  the  model  thru 
the  camera,  the  mirror,  being  out  of 
focus,  merely  registered  as  a  decorative 
background  of  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
Then  I  began  to  realize  some  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  eye,  if  focussed  on  the 
fore-stage,  would  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  mirror  that  the  camera-lens  did,  and 
lighting  could  make  possible  innumerable 
effects,  impossible  with  any  other  type 
of  stage. 

Lighting  the  stage  from  the  front 
would  give  silhouette  reflections  in  the 
mirrors.  Lighting  the  stage  from  the 
back  would  throw  the  actors  in  silhou¬ 
ette,  but  give  reflections  fully  illumi¬ 
nated.  If  any  one  section  of  the  stage 
was  lighted,  with  the  rest  of  the  stage 
kept  in  darkness,  the  reflection  would  be 
only  of  the  element  illuminated. 

One  of  the  models,  a  design  of  Liba- 
kow’s  for  the  production  of  Lohengrin, 
as  given  at  the  Staatstheatre,  Russia, 
was  constructed  throughout  of  thin  sheet 
copper,  brass,  and  tin  in  various  forms. 
As  the  photograph  shows,  even  with  flat 
lighting,  there  are  possibilities  of  almost 
inconceivably  beautiful  effects  when  stage 
lighted.  Contrary  to  first  impression,  the 
production  on  the  stage  would  give  any¬ 
thing  but  a  hard  metallic  effect.  I  can’t 
imagine  any  setting  that  could  give  a 
lighter,  more  fairy-like  aspect  than  this 
metal  stage  setting. 

In  the  American  room,  most  of  the 
work,  beinsr  more  easilv  understood,  was 
more  generally  appreciated.  Most  of  the 
Amerioan  work  was  represented  by  pho¬ 
tographs  from  finished  productons. 

In  American  staging,  where  ligh+  is  the 
most  important  factor,  a  photograph  pre- 
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seats  a  truer  representation  of  the  design¬ 
er  s  work  than  a  skevcn,  tor  lignt  does  so 
many  things  which  the  brush  cannot  as 
aueHua.eiy  portray  as  the  camera.  Tlie 
photograph  from  “Back  to  rvretnuselah” 
snows  the  use  of  projected  scenery — a 
paaern  being  projected  from  behind  the 
st-ge  by  an  adaptation  of  the  stereop- 
ttcon. 

Geddes  model  for  a  suggested  presen¬ 
tation  ot  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy — a  bib¬ 
lical  production,  “The  Mother  of  Christ,” 
Jehanne  D’Arc,  and  his  recent  “Arab¬ 
esque’  would  not  convey  much  meaning 
if  I  reproduced  them  here  as  I  photo¬ 
graphed  them  in  flat  light.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  ot  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Jeha.me 
D’Arc  are  scenes  from  the  productions, 
photographed  from  lighted  models. 

No  art  student  should  miss  studying 
Norman-Bel  Geddes’  recent  book,  “A 
Project  for  a  Theatrical  Presentation  of 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,”  composed  chief¬ 
ly  of  photographs  from  the  model  and 
puppets  to  scale,  lighted  as  the  finished 
production  would  be  lighted. 

One  non-circulating  copy  is  in  the  Bar¬ 
ton  Ticknor  room  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (call  number  T37-10).  This 
model  with  no  other  scenery  excepting 
properties  carried  or  worn  by  the  at:  o~s, 
which  he  classes  as  costuming  (for  he 
defines  costume  as  scenery  worn  by  peo¬ 
ple) — presents  in  one  performance, 


L»ante  s  progress  across  the  pit  of  hell 
aim  up  to  tue  ceiestial  regions. 

At  the  Kiaw  tiieaire  1  was  privileged 
in  uei.«g  niie  oi  a  auia»i  aua.euce  to  view 
the  American  Premiere  of  “The  i\ew 
i_nciiaininuu,  '  a  iTcuern  iThrunii  pic- 
tuie,  nic.ue  ni  Prance,  wmch  snowed  me 
iniiuence  ot  the  recent  Ueco,anve  Arts 
exposition.  Buildings  were  of  the  type 
oi  a.cn.tec.ure  exniuued  at  Paris  and  ao- 
siraD  scciies  were  used  to  represent  die 
interior  of  a  scientist's  laboratory.  One 
simpie  scene  or  no  importance  sitowed  a 
CiOoe-up  oi  a  mouern  ugiy  telephone  just 
be iore  being  picked  up  to  be  used.  The 
telephone  was  so  well  lighted,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  simple  soil  life  so  cleverly 
suggested,  and  the  whole  so  softly  photo¬ 
graphed  that  the  simple  scene  was  one 
of  impressive  beauty.  “The  New  En¬ 
chantment,  ’  on  the  wnole,  was  very  inter¬ 
esting,  but  even  more  so  was  a  short  film 
that  followed,  “Ballet  Mechanique,”  an 
acs-ract  film  without  plot  or  ac.ors. — as 
the  program  stated,  “Why  should  there 
be  any?”  I  am  sure  the  idea  back  of 
“Ballet  Mechanique,”  is  capable  of  much 
development.  The  purpose  of  these  ab¬ 
stract  movies  is  radically  different  from 
anything  that  has  previously  been  done. 
A  pipe — a  hat — a  foot — a  hand — an  eye 
— are  considered  in  isolation,  for  what 
they  are,  and  their  value  enhanced  by 
every  known  means.  In  this  “new  real- 
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(1)  Norman-Bel  Geddes’  arrange¬ 
ment  of  steps  and  platforms  for  Mer¬ 
cedes  De  Acosta’s  Jehanne  D’arc.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  play  a  pool  of  light 
floods  the  center  of  the  stage  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  seen.  During  the  course  of 
the  ac  ion  the  light  gradually  plays  fur¬ 
ther  back,  picking  out  different  levels 
and  platforms  from  the  darkness,  until 
the  entire  stage  is  finally  revealed  as  in 
the  photograph.  Such  a  permanent  set¬ 
ting  depends  upon  its  lighting  for  com¬ 
plete  effectiveness  and  variety.  For  this 
reason  the  floor  and  the  platforms  are 
pa;n‘ed  a  dark  cerulean  blue  so  that  in¬ 
tense  lights  can  be  fully  controlled  with¬ 
out  fear  of  reflection.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground  costumes  containing  orange,  reds, 


and  greens  are  used.  (Photograph  by 
Bruguiere  from  the  model.) 

(2)  Lohengrin  (Staats  theatre,  Rus¬ 
sia),  Libakow.  Pho  ograph  from  the 
model  at  the  International  Theatre  Ex¬ 
hibit. 

(3)  Abstract  Stage  Design  for  “Gas” 
— designed  by  Harry  Tauber.  Photo¬ 
graph  from  the  model,  International  The¬ 
atre  Exhibit. 

(4)  “Back  to  Methuselah,”  Lee 
Simonson — one  of  the  scenes  using  pro¬ 
jected  scenery.  Photograph  from  the 
production. 

(5)  Project  for  a  decor  using  mir¬ 
rors — Rafatowski.  Photograph  from  the 
model,  International  Theatre  Exhibit. 
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1.  Norman-Bel  Geddes’  model  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  is 
a  gigantic  curving  diabolic  pit  of  many 
levels  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
audience  and  rising  on  the  fourth  against 
a  gauze  background  which  would  finally 
be  brilliantly  stained  by  the  light  of  para¬ 
dise.  In  the  hell  episodes  the  lighting  all 


2 

comes  from  within  the  pit,  in  the 
purgatory  episodes  the  lighting  comes 
from  beyond,  and  in  paradise  it  comes 
from  overhead.  (Photographed  by  Bru- 
guiere.) 

2.  One  of  the  hell  scenes.  The  damned 
shouting  to  Dante  and  Virgil,  the 
shadows  -of  their  tortured  bodies  thrown 
across  the  whole  scene. 


3 

3.  Purgatory.  The  plinth  to  form  two 
guardian  angels.  This  is  done  by  a  group 
of  actors  located  on  different  levels  of 
the  plinths,  holding  forms,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  which  gives  the  desired  impres¬ 
sion. 


4 

4.  The  sphere  of  light  shown  rising  in 
lustration  number  three,  reaches  its  zenith 
in  this  scene.  From  its  midst  comes  a 
shape  made  by  actors  carrying  various 
forms  suggesting  a  chariot.  From  this 
chariot  steps  Beatrice  to  meet  Dante. 
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At  The  Vose  Galleries  in  March  was 
an  exhibit  by  a  Spanish  artist,  Lopez 
Mezquiia,  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  one  ranking  with  the  greatest,  with 
Zuloaga,  for  instance.  A  sound  techni¬ 
cian,  an  adherent  to  all  the  best  academic 
traditions  of  painting,  this  man  has 
reached  a  standard  with  which  not  even 
the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  could 
find  fault.  Mr.  Mesquita’s  work  is  fine 
art  as  well  as  understanding  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Spain.  In  spite  of  a  natural  facil¬ 
ity,  the  artist  has  struggled  long  and 
faithfully  to  become  a  craftsman  and 
creator  of  beauty.  His  work  is  both 
subjective  and  objective he  knows  what 
he  wants  and  knows  also  how  to  get  it. 
wfiether  consciously  or  subconsciously. 
Mezquita  is  essentially  a  portrait  painter 
— grand  in  style,  powerful  in  execution, 
and  truthful  in  his  reproduction  of  the 
mysticism  and  asceticism  of  his  country¬ 
men.  A  very  clever  piece,  “My  Friends,” 
shows  how  well  he  does  portraits,  and 
yet  binds  the  different  expressions  of  per¬ 
sonality  into  one  effective  composition. 
His  large  canvas  of  a  gypsy  babe’s 
funeral  is  impressive  and  fascinating  in 
its  unflinching  barbarism  and  poignancy 
of  life.  The  laughing,  dancing,  singing 
friends,  rejoicing  because  the  innocent 
child  has  gone  directly  sinless  to  heaven, 
are  a  striking  foil  for  the  grief  stricken 
mother  whose  only  joy  is  her  weeping. 
He  has  portrayed  the  vivacity  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  youth  of  Spain  as  well  as  its 
resigned  and  beaihifully  pathetic  old  age 
without  any  morbid  sentimentality.  The 
show  arouses  many  trains  of  thought  as 
well  as  an  automatic  appreciation  of 
paint  application  and  draftsmanship. 

At  The  Guild  in  March  was  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  those  exhilarating  paintings 
by  Aldro  Hibbard.  No  outdoor  subject 
is  too  impressive  for  this  artist  to  por¬ 
tray.  His  mountains  are  truly  grand, 
his  woodlands  inspiring,  his  lakes  grand. 


beautiful,  and  his  valleys  peaceful.  In  all 
fidelity  to  nature  wnti  its  colors  and 
vames  and  spirit  of  outdoors,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  paintings  of  great  breadth  and 
virility.  His  key  and  color  notation  are 
exemplary  so  that  his  play  of  lignt  and 
shadow  is  excellent.  His  work  shows  joy 
of  creation  and  facility  of  execution. 

Later  at  The  Guild  was  a  show  of 
H.  Dudley  Murphy.  Mr.  Murphy’s  meth¬ 
od  of  painting  is  vigorous,  realistic,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  portrayal  of  New 
England’s  sculptural  scenery.  His  Monad- 
nock  canvases  are  notable  for  poetry  of 
line,  arrangement  of  mass,  and  technical 
harmony.  His  still  lifes  are  nicely 
elaborated,  meticulous,  although  spon¬ 
taneously  and  directly  done.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  impressionism  about  these  groups,  be¬ 
ing  almost  purely  objective.  The  peony 
paintings  are  done  with  a  fine  gusto  and 
more  broadly  than,  for  example,  “A  Pot 
of  Cyclamen.” 

At  The  Vose  Gallery,  the  last  of 
March,  Howard  Smith  was  showing  a 
group  of  oils  of  the  conservative  studied 
Boston  school.  Mr.  Smith  has  good 
paintings  here,  though  in  no  way  remark¬ 
able.  Among  the  notable  portraits  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  gracious 
with  a  good  deal  of  style.  A  nice  bit  of 
painting,  showing  faithful  vision  and  feel¬ 
ing,  is  the  farm  wagon  arriving  home  at 
nightfall.  Although  not  unusual,  Mr. 
Smith’s  work  is  sound  in  reaction,  good 
in  coloring,  and  technically  clever  in 
showing  texture  differences. 

At  The  Guild,  the  first  of  April,  was 
an  exhibit  of  paintings,  mostly  portraits 
by  Churchill.  This  artist  paints  sanely 
that  which  he  sees,  representing  life  as 
most  of  us  see  it.  His  heads  are  those 
of  a  matured  painter,  with  a  manner  set 
in  the  mold  of  earlv  training  in  drafts¬ 
manship  and  portraiture.  One  need  not 
conjecture  with  Churchill’s  concention  of 
art,  for  his  is  a  belief  in  straightforward, 
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artistic  portrayal  of  what  is  before  him. 
He  poses  his  models  in  a  charming  man¬ 
ner  ana  acmeves  results  denDera..ejy  but 
surety. 

Chauncey  Ryder’s  landscapes  were  on 
show  aL  irving  and  Cassons  the  first  of 
April.  They  are  pleasing,  fascinating 
littie  canvasses,  slightly  decorative.  Their 
key  is  low,  suggesting  soft  light,  calm, 
lovely  scenes,  and  subdued  intensity. 
There  are  no  reverberations,  nor  accen¬ 
tuations,  but  agreeable  half  tones,  pleas¬ 
antly  accented.  Mr.  Ryder’s  work  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  rather  elegant  in  its  refine¬ 
ment.  Although  there  are  a  few  differ¬ 
ences  in  atmospheric  effects,  the  artist  has 
caught  an  earthy,  fruitful,  rather  sad 
serenity  of  Nature. 

At  The  Guild,  the  last  of  April,  was 
an  exhibition  by  members  of  The  Guild 
and  a  very  representative  show  it  is. 
Each  work  is  characteristic  of  its  cre¬ 
ator,  and  creditable  to  him.  Many  of  the 
works  have  been  hung  before  but  are 
well  worth  seeing  again.  Charles  Hop- 
kinson  has  a  splendid  portrait  of  a  white- 
haired  woman,  direct,  fluent,  and  excel¬ 
lently  modelled.  Mary  Hazelton’s  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  girl  is  tender,  feminine, 
yet  painted  with  a  good  deal  of  virtuosity. 
Marie  Danforth  Page’s  portrait  is  in 
her  oest  manner,  showing  beautiful  flesh 
tones  and  stunning  arrangement  of  color 
and  spot.  John  Sharman  has  two  of  his 
still  lifes,  bold,  thorough  yet  simple,  seen 
most  artistically.  H.  Dudley  Murphy’s 
flower  groups  are  delicately  and  appre¬ 
ciatively  done.  In  contrast  to  his  is  a 
group  by  Terocoli  in  an  easy,  modern 
manner.  Kaula  has  a  lovely  landscape. 
Ernest  L.  Major  has  a  peony  group,  fin¬ 
ished  and  inimitable.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
cellent  interiors,  typically  of  the  Boston 
School,  by  Boslev  and  Sohir.  Among 
others  is  a  romantic  marine  by  Philip 
Little,  a  sunlit  figure  by  Gertrude  Fiske, 
a  portrait  of  great  tonal  quality  by  Lillian 


A 

An  epic  thrill 

Not  less  than  60,000  words. 

Take 

97  pounds  of  dislike 
2  ounces  of  resolution 
1  grain  of  experience 
A  pinch  of  common  sense 
Sweeten  with  the  memory  of  a  fixed 
date 


Westcott  Hale,  two  by  the  twro  Paxtons, 
and  a  landscape  by  Lila  Cabot  Perry. 

At  The  Vose  Galleries,  the  last  of 
March,  there  was  a  landscape  exhibition 
by  John  J.  Ennihing.  Mr.  Ennihing  is  an 
acknowledged  painter  in  the  West  as  well 
as  the  East.  An  astonishing  vitality  and 
power  mark  his  work — a  vibrant  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  ground.  He  has  por¬ 
trayed  New  England  in  all  her  glories 
and  varied  aspects.  “Autumn  Symphony” 
is  colorful  and  clever  in  atmospheric  feel¬ 
ing.  He  exhibits  a  marked  versatility  in 
the  depiction  of  the  different  moods  of 
nature.  Sometimes  his  sky  is  vibrant, 
and  crisp,  sometimes  molten  and  hazy, 
Sometimes  his  scenes  are  as  prettily  hued 
as  Spring,  and  sometimes  monotonal.  In 
loving  and  interpreting  nature  Enni¬ 
hing  is  a  Woodsworth  in  Art. 

At  The  Vose  Gallery  in  April  was 
an  ostentatious  show  by  Count  Tam- 
bourini,  a  prominent  Italian  painter.  His 
portraits  are  noteworthy  for  their  flare 
and  grandeur  of  style,  as  are  those  of 
most  continental  artists.  If  at  times  a 
bit  hard  and  shallow,  his  work  is  always 
stunning  and  compelling.  His  color  is 
good  and  his  design  in  a  given  space  very 
agreeable.  His  heads  are  not  so  much 
psychological  studies  as  they  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  forceful  painting.  His  Mussolini, 
although  not  as  well  painted  as  some,  is 
a  good  record  of  a  powerful  personality. 
The  studies  of  his  wife  are  charming  with 
all  the  grace  of  lovely  womanhood.  He 
delights  in  fabric  depiction  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  robes  of  his  papal  subjects  is 
an  example  of  excellent  still  life  paint¬ 
ing,  cleverly  subordinated  to  the  head. 
The  pastel  portraits  are  suave  and  as 
broadly  handled  as  his  oils.  He  paints 
mature  models  much  better  then  children. 
The  show,  though  not  from  the  hand  of  a 
h'ghlv  sensitized,  analytical  artist,  is  yet 
vital  and  splendid. 


Cork  it  with  the  stopper  of  a  troubled 
conscience 

Let  it  remain 

Gaze  at  it  with  a  fresh  eye 

Satisfied,  escort  it  to  the  office— and 
the  dean  gives  you  the  mMal  to  get  rid 
of  you. 


B.  Paipf.rt 
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SOME  DON’TS  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  case  that  others  may  do  the  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  do  and  leave 
undone  those  things  which  they  ought 
to  do,  I  have  set  down  these  lew 
“don’ts.”  Of  course  this  will  be  a  fine 
example  of  non-conscructive  criticism, 
so  I  will  put  down  as  my  first — 

Don’t  give  destructive  criticisms  to 
children  unless  you  want  some  little  fel¬ 
low  to  pop  up  and  say  “Aw,  why  don’t 
you  show  us  how  then?’’ 

Don’t  try  to  keep  order  by  using  the 
“HOLLER  LOUDER’’  method,  you’ll 
need  a  cough  drop  before  the  period  is 
over. 

Don’t  be  alarmed  if  you  have  8  John¬ 
nies,  6  Roberts  and  7  Pauls  in  a  class  of 
30.  This  will  inevitably  happen,  but  learn 
all  names  in  the  first  few  days. 

And  last  but  not  least — Don’t  throw  up 
a  job  in  Northern  Alaska  or  a  Suoer- 
visor’s  position  in  a  town  just  off  Cape 
Horn,  for  this  may  be  your  only  chance, 
and,  secondly,  there  is  nothing  quite  as 
fa+al  as  teaching  art  in  your  own  home 
town. — Anon.  — 


FROM  MENCIUS’  WORKS 

“Now  chess-playing  is  but  a  small  art, 
but  without  his  whole  mind  being  given, 
and  his  will  bent  to  it,  a  man.  cannot 
succeed  at  it.  Chess  Ts’ew  is  the  best 
chess  player  in  all  the  kingdom.  Sunpose 
that  he  is  teaching  two  men  to  play — 
The  one  gives  to  the  subject  his  whole 
mind  and  bends  to  it  all  his  will  doing 
nothing  but  listening  to  Chess  Ts’ew. 
The  other,  although  he  seems  to  he  lis¬ 
tening  to  him,  has  his  whole  mind  run¬ 
ning  on  a  swan  which  he  thinks  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  wishes  to  bend  his  bow, 
adjust  the  string  to  the  arrow,  and  shoot 
it.  Although  he  is  learning  along  with 
the  other,  he  does  not  come  up  to  him. 
Why? — because  his  intelligence  is  not 
equal  ?  Not  so.” 

Mencius  was  not  so  wrong,  was  he, 
even  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Chinese  sage? 

Talent  ? — Humbug. 

It  is  the  joy  and  the  perseverance  in 
one’s  work,  as  Mencius  says,  which  brings 
forth  that  work  to  its  desired  end. 

Louis  Novak 
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COURTESY  OF  CASSON  GALLERIES 


“Twin  Rivers  Hovel” 
By 

Leo  H.  Halloivell 


Through  the  courtesy  of  The  Vose 
Galleries  and  The  Casson  Galleries,  we 
have  obtained  several  cuts  of  excellent 
work  from  the  hands  of  our  best  artists 
for  reproduction  in  this  issue. 

George  B.  Hallowell’s  “Seven  Rivers 
House”  is  a  sharp,  crisp  scene  in  a  log¬ 
ging  camp.  Vigor  and  a  sure,  cold  vital¬ 
ity  is  expressed  in  his  very  composition  as 
well  as  his  manner  of  painting  and  good 
draftmanship. 

“Setters,”  by  Percival  Rosseau,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  famous  dog  painter  in 
America,  is  a  delightful  study  of  two 
noble  animals  of  the  hunt.  Rosseau  not 
only  knows  how  to  draw  dog  anatomy 
and  dog  beauty,  but  he  also  knows  how 
to  catch  their  very  quivering  eagerness. 
He  co-ordinates  his  main  figures  of  in¬ 
terest  with  the  whole  composition  in  an 
apt  manner. 

Among  the  best  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  exhibits  of  the  season  was  that 
by  Belmore  Brown.  “Mt.  Temple  from 
Pipestone  River”  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  paintings.  Grand  in  subject  and 


grand  on  execution,  this  canvas  is  a  sat¬ 
isfying  and  inspiring  reproduction  of 
nature  in  a  rugged  phase. 

“Shildrakes”  is  an  interesting  nature 
painting  by  Winifred  Austen.  There  is 
evident  a  grace  and  sweep  of  line,  and 
an  amusing  arrangement  of  spot.  Wini¬ 
fred  Austen  ably  pays  tribute  to  and 
perpetuates  the  beauty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  feathered  world. 

“Camels  Crossing  the  Piaave,”  by  Sir 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  is  an  unusual  and  in¬ 
teresting  painting  of  oriental  life.  Be¬ 
cause  of  cleverness  of  composition,  one 
feels  the  vastness  and  aridity  of  white 
sands.  With  the  supernal  patience  and 
eternal  mystery  that  seems  to  brood  over 
the  scene,  it  is  an  amusing  record  of  the 
desert. 

A  charming  etching  is  “The  Coolidge 
Homestead”  by  Mildred  Coughlin,  a 
talented  Wellesley  girl.  Not  only  is  this 
interesting,  because  of  its  subject  and  as¬ 
sociations,  but  it  is  also  noteworthy  for 
its  artistic  worth.  It  is  drawn  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  and  delicacy,  and 
(  Continued  on  page  twenty-four ) 
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COURTESY  OF  CASSON  GALLERIES 


“Mt.  Temple  from  Pipestone  River” 

By 

Belmont  Browne 


“Sheldrakes” 

By 

W  in  if  red  A  listen 
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COURTESY  OF  VOSE  GALLERIES 


“The  Wanderer" 
By  Clifford  Ashley 


“The  Coolidge  Homestead" 
Etching  by 
Mildred  Coughlin 
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Courtesy  of  Vose  Galleries 


“Molten 


Light  on  a  Liquid  Sea” 

By 

Jonas  Lie 


Courtesy  of  Casson  Galleries 


‘Camels  Crossing  the  Piarre” 

By 

Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron 
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HAIL  GREAT  CHARLESTON 
Why  We  Will  Have  Many  Michelangelos 
and  a  Few  Boobs 


Flushed  with  excitement  Pete  hurried 
to  the  nearest  telephone  booth. 

"Hello,  Central,”  he  said,  “Give  me 
Heaven.” 

“A  little  louder  ple-a-se,”  said  Central. 

“Give  me  Heaven.” 

“Stand  closer  to  the  phone,  put  your 
lips  against  the  receiver,  and  speak  in  a 
firm  tone,”  ordered  Central. 

“Think  I’m  going  to  climb  into  the 
thing!  You  connect  me  with  Heaven 
or — ” 

“Heaven  speaking.” 

“Gimme  the  art  department.” 

The  connection  was  made. 

“Hello.  Is  this  the  art  department?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  is  this?” 

“Dante.” 

“Say,  listen,  you  said  you’d  let  me  in 
on  the  secret  of  success.” 

“All  right,  sit  tight  while  Merlin  pro¬ 
nounces  the  magic  word.” 

“I’m  ready,  shoot !” 

“ Charleston !” 

“Huh?  I  must  go  to  Chari — ” 

“No,  ’tis  the  steps  the  angels  dance  to 


the  Kaffa  Hoppe,  Beethoven’s  latest 
symphony.” 

“Learn  the  prisoners  step — ” 

"By  Inferno,  no !  Didn’t  you  hear ! 
'Tis  the  latest  fad  that  Michelangelo  has 
mastered.  So  fast  and  furious  did  he 
dance  and  his  power  over  this  magic  art 
became  so  great  that  he  was  ostracized 
to  a  lofty  mountain  which  since  has  be¬ 
come  jagged  and  broken  as  he  proceeds 
to  consecrate  his  life  to  his  sublime  ideal 
—the  CHARLESTON  ! 

“Oh,  I  say—” 

“And  now  competition  rages  betwee — ” 
buz-z-z  rr  buz-z-z,  click,  click,  click, 
buzz,  buzz  !  !  “Curse  that  phone  !”  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz ! ! 

“And  so  I  say  to  produce  another  Mona 
Lisa,  a  Shakespearean  play,  a  Wagner 
opera — drama — ” 

Here  Central  broke  in  asking,  “Did 
you  get  your  party?” 

Then  did  the  royal  cake-eater  find  him¬ 
self  casting  aside  his  eighth  pair  of 
dancing  slippers. 

Bo  Paipert 


THE  HELPING  HAND 


Students  wishing  to  climb  stairs  with¬ 
out  walking  should  eat  self-raising  flour 
for  breakfast. 

Others  wishing  to  do  a  little  driving 
will  find  hammer  and  nails  in  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ton’s  closet. 

With  a  special  license  you  can  run 
your  perambulator  into  the  lunch  room. 

Don’t  worry  about  buying  checks,  the 
lunchroom  is  supported  by  its  foundation. 

Anyone  troubled  with  marks  will  find 
that  they  are  worthless. 

Should  you  wish  to  do  a  little  paint¬ 
ing.  you  will  find  cosmetics  in  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  office. 

Students  desiring  a  little  practice  in 


baseball  will  find  a  pitcher  in  the  rest 
room. 

A  course  in  perspective  will  enable  you 
to  visualize  the  outcome  of  an  anatomy 
exam. 

If  you  are  homesick  for  the  country, 
poke  your  face  in  the  hall  and  watch  the 
barn  dance. 

When  the  hall  gets  too  hot,  open  the 
door  and  see  the  fire  escape. 

In  rainy  weather  carry  a  feather; 
that’s  light  enough  for  any  studio. 

We  are  familiar  with  all  the  art 
guilds — we  lack  guides  to  show  us  the 
way. 

Bo  Paipert 
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THE  SENIOR  SOLILOQUY 


Senior  class  meetings  have  busied 
themselves  with  much  serious  matters,  the 
Senior  banquet,  the  commencement  activ- 
ties,  ad  infinitum.  No  definite  informa¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming  as  this  goes  to  press. 

As  for  Spring  fever,  you  know  in  the 
spring  we  call  it  fever ;  in  the  summer, 
dog-days ;  in  the  fall,  melancholia ;  but 
in  the  winter  it  is  plain  dog-gone  lazi¬ 
ness.  Methinks  that  spring  fever  is  rep¬ 
resented  more  adequately  by  the  phrase, 
“In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  light¬ 
ly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  Ask  Alice 
— and  Jennie — and  Doris,  they  know ! 

More  detailed  information — Alice  Vi- 
anello’s  solitaire  is  most  becoming  and 
she  is  engaged  to  Charles  Frederick,  she 
plans  to  “motor”  thru  life.  Jessie  Brot- 
man,  more  familiarly  “Teddy,”  is  about 
to  be  formally  engaged  to  Frank  Tock,  a 
sculpture  student  at  the  Museum  school. 
Very  obvious,  Teddy,  this  constant  at¬ 
tendance  !  Doris  Post  is  wearing  an  ex¬ 


quisite  emerald  from  Charles  Bean,  now 
in  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Doris  may  settle  there.  Golly!  We 
also  wonder  about  Angelo  and  Virginia 
When? 

This  issue  of  the  Artgum  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  senior  efforts.  To  the  other 
classes  we  extend  our  hearty  good  wishes 
to  carry  on. 

The  last  issue  of  the  1926  Artgum  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
bids  you  adieu  and  hands  the  torch  to  the 
1927  Artgum  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
of  Art ! 

To  Phyllis 

Here's  to  Phyllis,  the  editor-in-chief ! 
Despite  her  protests  we  give  her  a  hearty 
cheer  for  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
Artgum  this  year.  Her  zeal,  untiring 
perseverance,  enthusiasm,  and  good  old- 
fashioned  hard  work  has  made  her  the 
leader  she  is.  Hail,  all  hail ! 


JUNIOR  JINGLES 


The  balmy  springtime  reminds  us  that 
Commencement  is  not  far  away  and  that 
the  rush  of  certificates  and  note  books 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  It  is  not  easy 
to  concentrate  our  energies  at  this  de¬ 
lightful  season,  but  the  school  outing 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  relax  in  a 
day  of  genuine  sport.  We  want  every 
member  of  every  class  to  be  present,  and 
also  every  faculty  member.  You  are 
guaranteed  a  good  time  and  we  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  you  to  show  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  school  holiday  by  supporting 
it  to  your  fullest  capacity.  Don’t  forget 


— at  Riverside,  on  May  20! 

The  “Palette  and  Pen”  will  be  out  by 
the  very  last  of  May  and  there  are  to  be 
but  a  few  copies  beside  those  already  en¬ 
gaged  by  subscription.  Accordingly,  if 
you  have  been  depending  upon  securing  a 
book  at  the  last  minute,  you  had  better 
have  it  reserved  by  notifying  your  Class 
Editor. 

One  more  of  our  Juniors  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  “solitaire-w’earers”,  and 
Katherine  Lincoln  is  her  name.  Best 
wishes,  Katherine,  and  congratulations 
to  the  lucky  man. 
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SOPHOMORE  DAZE 
A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts 


Mr.  Brcivstcr's  room  without  anyone 
in  it.  The  ivalls  are  draped  in  the  latest 
model  red ,  white ,  and  blue  bunting.  The 
tables  are  heaped  with  candied  rose  petals 
executed  by  Mr.  Brewster.  Two  electric 
candles  are  lighted  in  each  window.  En¬ 
ter  five  Sophomores  with  plaid  stockings, 
the  intelligentsia.  The  1st  Sophomore 
opens  a  huge  English  book. 

1st:  What  poems  do  we  have  today? 

2nd :  Pages  875  to  876,  then  skip  some 
pages  and  read  about  five  more. 

4th :  Oh,  I  though  we  had  “The  Wings 
of  a  Dove”  ! 

2nd :  No,  not  at  all. 

3d :  Do  we  have  that  awful  “Love  in 
a  Rowboat”  ?  I  positively  blushed  when 
I  read  it.  I  think  Morris  is  terrible ! 

4th :  Oh,  do  read  it,  Evangeline. 

5th  ( she  is  a  prude)  :  Don’t  or  I’ll  cry. 

1st:  Where  is  it,  Salome? 

2nd:  Just  before  the  one  about  the 
angels  and  the  calf  or  just  after  it. 

5th  ( desperately )  :  I  think  Morris  is 
indecent.  Mr.  Jamison  should  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  having  us  read  such  things. 
Why  don’t  we  have  Edgar  Guest  or  some¬ 
body  nice  like  him? 

3d :  It’s  fierce.  I’m  going  to  see  Mr. 
Farnum  about  it;  I  was  going  to  see  Mr. 
Wilder  about  it  yesterday,  but  he  saw  me 
coming  and  went  out  the  other  door. 
Hurry  up  and  read,  Evey. 

Poor  number  5  walks  over  to  the  closet 
and  pulls  the  curtain  over  her  head.  A 
young  man  with  very  long  hair  comes  in 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Brewster.  Eglantine 
never  winces  but  reads  in  a  clear  and  pro¬ 
found  voice,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 


lines  an  hour .  Some  of  the  boys  stick 
their  heads  in  at  the  door  now  and  then , 
but  seeing  the  Intrepid  lntelligensia ,  with- 
draiv.  The  young  mans  hair  has  groivn 
so  long  that  the  kind  hearted  number  2 
is  about  to  offer  her  services  as  a  bar¬ 
ber,  when  he  gets  up  and  staggers  out. 
The  girls  begin  to  snicker ,  Amelia  comes 
out  of  the  closet  blushing  furiously.  En¬ 
ter  a  Freshman  in  a  dirty  blue  smock, 
rattling  a  box  of  candy  and  coins. 

F resh  :  W anna  buy  sum  cany  ? 

4th :  Have  you  any  Punchyomarrow- 
fudge  bars? 

Fresh:  Naw.  Ony  got  Smackoopenu- 
cho  Nut  bars  left. 

They  all  buy  a  S mackoopenucho .  Nut 
bar,  and  silently  give  the  tinfoil  to  num¬ 
ber  3,  who  is  saving  it  to  buy  a  hope 
chest. 

5th :  We’ve  been  having  some  nice 

assemblies  lately. 

2nd:  Yes,  I’ll  just  have  to  go  to  Hon- 
olulunow. 

1st:  But  Dr.  Griggs  was  very  supe¬ 
rior,  do  not  you  think? 

Chorus:  Yes,  of  course. 

1st:  Speaking  of  courses,  which  one 
are  you  going  to  take. 

2nd :  I  really  don’t  know.  I  had  it  all 
settled  when  Mr.  Farnum — 

Rest:  I  know,  isn’t  it  awful? 

Just  then  someone  in  the  assembly  hall 
begins  to  play  on  the  antique  piano,  and 
the  Male  Ouartette  in  the  ro^m  outside 
sings:  “IT’S  AWFUL,  BUT  TS  IT 
ART?”  The  curtain  falls  of  its  oivn  ac¬ 
cord. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS  TRUTHS 


Low  music  and  soft  lights  filled  the 
air  with  beauty,  dreams,  and  romance. 
The  atmosphere  was  saturated,  draw¬ 
ing  the  rhythmic,  swaying  figures  into 
the  full  joy  of  it  all. 

How  tenderly  the  gentlemen  drew  the 
young  ladies  to  them  and  glided  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor  where  they  grace¬ 
fully  swung  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
Charleston. 

The  three  bears,  more  or  less,  awak¬ 
ened  the  golden  melodies.  The  drums 


beat,  while  hoofs  stamped  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  ‘The  Wind  Blew  Through  His 
Whiskers  Just  the  Same.” 

It  was  a  brilliant  affair,  the  Freshman 
Dance,  and  its  “patronizers”  are  all  glad 
that  such  an  event  was  held  on  April  9, 
in  M.  S.  A.  Hall. 

The  second  time  most  of  us  have  been 
Freshmen, — in  High  School,  so  far  be¬ 
hind,  and  now  in  Art  School, — has  al¬ 
most  ended.  Perhaps  it  is  the  last  time 
we  shall  be  so  unimportant,  yet  con- 
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spicuous,  so  we  regretfully  go  on  to  the 
more  insignificant  Sophomore  Class, — 
that  is,  we  expect  to  go  on. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  joy  in  being  able 
to  look  down  a  little  bit.  after  extending 
our  necks  for  a  whole  year  in  order  to 
see  the  other  students  not  wearing  green 
smocks. 

We  shall  not,  probably,  be  looked  up  to 
much,  but,  at  least,  the  gaze  of  the  in¬ 
coming  Freshmen  will  pass  us  on  its  up¬ 


ward  journey  to  those  superior  beings 
wearing  black  smocks. 

Those  Seniors  who  are  leaving  us,  to 
be  bromidic,  have  our  wishes  for  success 
in  the  future.  When  we  are  Seniors,  we 
shall  not  mind  if  the  statement  is  bro¬ 
midic  as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  those 
we  leave  behind  are  with  us.  If  the 
Class  of  1926  can  feel  pleased  to  know 
that  our  thoughts  go  with  it,  we  shall  be 
satisfied. 


( Continued  from  page  ten) 


ism”  as  it  is  called,  the  human  being, — 
the  personality,  is  interesting  only  in 
these  fragments.  Light  is  everything  in 
this  new  realism.  “It  transforms  an  ob¬ 
ject  completely.  It  becomes  an  inde¬ 
pendent  personality.”  “Take  an  alumi¬ 
num  sauce  pan,  let  shafts  of  light  play 
on  it  from  all  angles — penetrating  and 
transforming  it.  Present  it  on  the  screen 
in  a  close-up.  It  will  interest  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  a  time  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
public  need  never  know  that  this  fairy¬ 
like  effect  of  light  in  many  forms  that 
so  delights  it,  is  nothing  but  an  aluminum 
sauce  pan.”  “This  new  point  of  view  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  everything  that  has 
been  done  in  the  cinema  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  possibilities  of  the  fragment  of 
the  element  have  always  been  neglected 
in  order  to  present  vague  moving  masses 
in  the  inactive  rhythm  of  daily  life.” 
(The  quotations  are  from  “A  New  Real¬ 
ism — The  Object — Its  Plastic  and  Cine¬ 
matographic  Value,”  by  F.  Leger.) 

In  “Ballet  Mechanique”  a  mirrored  ball 
swung  to  and  from  the  camera  like  a 


pendulum.  A  half-dozen  nested,  brilliant, 
tin  tunnels  were  revolved  at  a  great  speed 
in  a  close-up,  while  changing  shafts  of 
light  played  on  them.  A  girl’s  lips  were 
enlarged  to  enormous  proportions  and 
photographed  thru  mirrors,  which  sud- 
deny  repeated  these  elements,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  elements,  many  times  over 
the  screen. 

No  music  accompanied  this  presenta¬ 
tion,  only  the  beating  of  drums,  cymbals 
and  bells,  changing  in  rhythm  with  the 
pictures. 

What  could  the  artist  devote  his  life¬ 
time  to  better  than  to  the  theatre?  In 
the  theatre  he  has  the  only  combination  of 
all  the  arts.  His  “canvas”  here  has 
three  dimensions — his  composition  is  ever 
changing.  His  color  is  the  purity  of 
light.  He  has  the  power  of  raising  the 
art  standard  of  the  people  and  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  masses  as  thru  no  other 
medium. 

What  a  challenge ! 

Elmer  E.  Hall 


( Continued  from  page  sixteen ) 


possesses  the  charm  of  a  thing  beautiful¬ 
ly  and  appreciatively  seen. 

Fresh  with  the  breath  of  the  sea  is 
“The  Wanderer”  by  Clifford  Ashley. 
Dramatic  in  chiaroscuro  and  romantic 
in  its  appeal,  this  composition  is  a  very 


fascinating  one. 

“Molten  Light  on  a  Liquid  Sea” — and 
one  thinks  of  Jonas  Lie.  This  canvas 
is  one  of  the  artist’s  best  and  demon¬ 
strates  his  cleverness  in  depicting  the 
play  of  light  and  air  and  atmosphere. 
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L’ENVOI 

When  Earth’s  last  picture  is  painted  and 
the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and 
the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need 
it — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen 
shall  put  us  to  work  anew. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  hap¬ 
py  :  they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair ; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  can¬ 
vas  with  brushes  of  comet’s  hair. 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from 
Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul ; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting, 
and  never  be  tired  at  all ! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and 
only  the  Master  shall  blame ; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and 
no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and 
each,  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for 
the  God  of  Things  as  they  are ! 

Rudyard  Kipi.tng 


For  Classroom  or  Studio  every 

Essential  for  the  Artist— 

and  only  the  best 


One  important  requirement  for  a 
successful  drawing,  is  the  RIGHT 
Material  upon  which  to  work — 
material  which  is  responsive,  suit¬ 
able  and  reliable. 


Our  line  of  Artist’s  Supplies  is  so 
complete  and  varied  that  you  can 
find  in  it  material  suited  for  every 
particular  need. 


Special  Prices  to  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Students 

“Just  a  few  a  blocks  away" 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

2  Stores 

394  BOYLSTON  ST.  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON  -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPECIAL 


H.  W.  Peters  Co. 

5178  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOS ION 


f 

! 


Cuff  Links  Vanity  Cases 
Compacts 
Cigarette  Cases 
Bracelets  Perfume  Lockets 

As  well  as  PINS  and  RINGS  max/ 
now  be  had  wiih  the  School 
Seal  attached 

See  SEYMOUR  R.  GOFF 

for  further  particxdars 
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a%  Cnrkro  diMrljprB’ 
Agntrg 


Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 


120  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Massachusetts  School  of  Art 


Boston,  Mass. 

A  State  Scltool  to  train 

Art  Teachers,  Designers  and  Craftsmen 

<55 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSES  -  FOUR  DEPARTMENTS 

TEACHER  TRAINING 
DESIGN 

j  DRAWING  &  PAINTING 

•  MODELLING  &  SCULPTURE 


